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Ehilt was distressed because the wintei* lasted 
so long; for she loved flowers, and had a 
little garden of her ovn, in which she raised 
Tory fine ones with her own hands. Therefore 
she was eager for the spring to come, and the 
winter to pass away. One day her father 
said, ^* See, Emily, I hare brought you a bulb- 
ous root; but you must rear it for yourself 
with great care." 

" How can I do that, my father?" answered 
the little girl: ^^the snow lies without, and 
the earth is as hard as a stone." She said this 
because she did not know that flowers could be 
raised in pots, and had never seen such a thing. 
So her father gave her a Httle flower-pot filled 
with earth, and Emily put the root into it; 
but she looked at her father, and smiled, doubt* 
ing whether he had spoken in earnest or not. 
For she thought that the blue heavens must be 
over the flower, and the soft breath of Spring 
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around it, and that anything so splendid could 
never be reared by her hands. For the lowly 
simplicity of childhood expects not that extra^ 
ordinary things- should take place on its own 
account. 

After a few days the earth in the flower* 
pot was pushed up, and Utde green leaves arose 
from the top of it, and came forth to the light. 
Then Emily rejoiced, and made her fiEtther and 
mother, and the whole house, acquainted wiA 
the birth of the young plant. 

The parents smiled, and said to one another, 
'' Now we shall see her tend her little plant, as 
a child, with quiet love and hope. As we re- 
joice in Emily, so she in her tender nursling." 

Carefully did Emily water the plant, and 
then smiled with pleasure upon it. 

The father saw it, and said, '' Bight, my 
child, sunshine must follow the rain and dew. 
The beam of a kindly eye gives its worth to 
the good deed which the hand performs. Thy 
little plant will thrive, Emily. 

After a while the leaves came out of the 
earth in full blow, and shining with a lovely 
green. This increased Emily's joy. " Oh," said 
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THE hyacinth; 6 

she, m the fulness of her heart, '* I shall be well 
satisfied, even if no flowers should ever come.'' 

" Contented spirit I" said her father. " More 
shall be given thee than thou darest hope for. 
It is the reward of modest contentment." Then 
he shewed her the flower-bud, lying hid be-^ 
tween the green leaves. 

Emily's care and attention increased each 
day, as by little and little the flower-bud was 
unfolded* With gentle hand she sprinkled 
water upon the plant, and asked whether there 
were enough — ^whether too much — or whether 
it might not. be too cold for it. And when a 
gleam of sunshine came through tho window, 
she sofdy carried the plant -into it, and her 
breath removed the dust from the leaves, just 
as the morning air breathes over the roses. 

Emily fell asleep at night amid thoughts of 
her flowers, and waked with the same in the 
morning. Many times in her dreams did she 
6ee her hyacinth in full bloom, and when in the 
morning it had not flowered, and Emily found 
it was but a dream, she was not impatient or 
discouraged, but said smiling, ^* The flowers may 
come yet" Sometimes also she asked her father 
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in what colours they would be dressed; and 
when she had mentioned all the different tints» 
she said with a gladsome voice, ^'It is all one 
to me, if they do but blow." 

At length the flower appeared. Twelve 
bells, had opened in the early morning, and 
hung down in full beauty between five broad 
leaves of an emerald green* Their colour was 
a pale red, like the hue of morning's dawn, or 
the soft bloom on Emily's cheek, Airagrant 
breeze played around the flowers. It was a 
clear March morning. 

Emily had never conceived of any thing so 
magnificent. Her joy was still and speechless. 
She remained before the flowers on her knees, 
gazuig at theuL 

Then her father came io the spot, a.nd 
looked at his beloved child and her blooming 
hyacinth, and said with emotion, " See, Emily» 
you are to us what your hyacinth is to. you." . 

Then the little girl sprang up, and threw, 
her arms about her father, saying with a soft 
voice, " O my father, could I but rejoice your 
heart, even as the flower has rejoiced mine !" 



A UTTLE redbreast came in the depth of wmt^ 
to the window of a good countryman, as if it 
would be very glad to come in« Then the man 
opened his window, and took the tame friendly 
little creature into his cottage. So it picked 
up the crumbs that fell from his table ; and the 
peasant^s children grew very fond of the little 
bird. But when the spring came again, and 
the trees and shrubs were covered with leaves, 
the peasant opened his cottage window, and 
his Uttle visitor flew away into the neigh- 
bouring thicket, built his nest, and sang his 
joyful song. 

And behold, when the winter returned, the 
little robin came again to the peasant's cottage, 
and he brought Ills mate with him. The country- 
man and his children were quite delighted when 
they saw the two pretty creatures looking about 
them with happy confidence in their little bright 
eyes, and the children said, ^* The dear birds 
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look at us as if they would fain say some- 
thing." 

Then answered the father, " If they could 
speak, they would say, ^ Faithful kindness 
awakens confidence, and love produces a return 
of loveV* ' 
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A BOY went out one day with his father into a 
yineyard. There he found a bee entangled in 
a spider's web. The spider was opening his 
fearful jaws to destroy his prey. Then the 
boy set the bee at liberty, and destroyed the 
web of the rayenous insect. 

His father saw it, and said, " How can you, 
my son, think so httle of the animaPs skill and 
dexterity as to destroy its curious web, so 
patiently and laboriously woyen? Do you 
not see with what beautiful regularity these 
fine threads haye been placed ? How can you 
be at once so compassionate and so unfeeling T* 
The boy replied, " Is not the skill of the spider 
malice, and used for the purposes of murder and- 
destruction? But the bee gathers honey and 
wax in her cells ; therefore I deliyered the bee,' 
and destroyed the spider's web." 

The father commended the judgment of an 
unprejudiced and simple mind, that condemns 
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the false glitter of those talents wHch^ sprmging 
from selfishness^ are employed only in mischief 
and destruction. 

** But/' continued the fitther, '* perhaps you 
have yet been somewhat unjust to the sjdder. 
See, she protects our ripening grapes from the 
flies and wasps widi the web which she weaves 
over them." " Does she do that," said the boy, 
'^ to protect the fruit ? or is it not much more 
to satisfy her own thirst of blood ?" 

"Why truly," answered his father, "she 
may have a little fancy for the grapes herself." 
" 0," said the boy, " then the good which she 
does without intending it is of no worth. Gk)od- 
will is all that is valuable and beautiful in good 
deeds." 

" True," replied the father, " and let us be 
thankful to Providence, who knows how to turn 
what is evil and malignant to the preservatipn 
of the good and useful" 

The boy inquired, " Why does the spider 
sit so solitary in her web, while the bees live 
together in friendly union, and work in com- 
pany ? If spiders did ike same, what a great 
web they might make I" 
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"Dear child," returned the father, "it is 
only for good ends that a society of real friend^ 
ship can be formed. The union of malice and 
selfishness carries within itself the germ of its 
own decay. Men have often tried in Tain to 
make it lasting, and among the works of nature 
it is not found." 

As ihey returned to the house, the boy 
said, "I haye learned something to-day eyen 
from that ugly spider." " And why not ?" an- 
swered his father. " In nature we find the 
malignant placed beside the kind, and the evil 
beside the good, that the good may shine out 
the fairer and clearer. And thus may man 
learn a good lesson eyen from that which is 
evil." 
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Sbottates anD <2DnttBS. 

Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, one of the 
sages of Greece, who in the night of idolatry- 
sighed after the true light, was one day speak- 
mg to Ms disciples assembled round him, of the 
all-goyerning providence of the Godhead, which 
sees and hears iall things, and is present every 
where, and takes care of all ; and how man ever 
more and inore feels and acknowledges this 
power, the more he pays it homage. 

To illustrate this, the wise teacher, in the 
emotion of his heart, made use of an image from 
the poems of the incomparable Homer, and com- 
pared the providence of God to a mother, who 
softly and unperceived drives away the flies 
from her little one, that is resting in sweet 
slumbers. 

Now ^.mong his disciples was Critias the 
traitor, who condemned him to death. This 
man smiled in secret, for the similitude seemed 
to him ignoble and mean. Therefore he sneered 
and mocked at it in his heart. 
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But Socrates saw and understood him. So 
he turned to him, and said, '' Dost thou not then 
perceive, my dear Critias, how nearly the hu- 
man nature in its simplicity is allied to that 
which is divine, and how the former may raise 
up itself toward the latter ?»> • 

Thus said he. Then Critias went flway, 
wrathful at heart; and Socrates continued to 
instruct the rest. 

Afterwards, when Socrates had been con- 
demned to death through the malice of Critids, 
and was about to drink the cup of poison, the 
tyrant remembered the words and the parable 
of the wise man. And he came to him and 
said, in a mocking tone, " Well, Socrates, will 
the gods drive away the flies from thee now?" 
Socrates smiled, and said, ^' The Divine Being, 
Critias, has now led me, my day's work being 
finished, to repose. How can I think any more 
about the flies ?" 
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In andent times there dwelt on the banks of a 
foaming riyer a wild and sayage people. They 
worshipped frightful idols, and liyed like the 
beasts of the field. The land itself was a wil- 
derness, full of destructiye marshes, or coyered 
with tangled thickets and poisonous plants. 
Nothing but fightings among the wild beasts or 
the rude sayage inhabitants was heard amid the 
dreary soUtudes. 

Then there came a man from a far country, 
JEind looked from a high hill oyer the land, and 
his heart was grieyed at the mournful sight; 
for he was a man of a noble spirit, like to the 
Apostles, on whom the Spirit of the Lord rested. 
And he was called Alfred, which signifies, ''Peace 
to all;" for he said, "I would that I could 
bring God's peace to all the world I *' 

So he came to the wild inhabitants of the 
land, and they receiyed him with trust and 
reyerence; for he was ardent and full of 
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Mndness, and the Spirit of the Lord was with 
him. 

He taught them to drain the marshes, 
and root up the wild thickets, and to till the 
fields; and he gaye them com to sow, and 
planted fruit-bearing trees. Thus did Alfred 
renew the face of the country, and the wilder* 
uess became a lovely blooming garden. 

Now as the people of the land were one day 
gathered around Alfred on a rising ground, they 
were struck with astonishment at the beautiful 
appearance of fruitfulness and cultiyation ; and 
in the fulness of their joy they were ready to 
worship Alfred, and said to him, ^^ Thou thyself 
art the god of whom thou speakest to us I Thou 
art come down to us from heaven J What wil} 
our dumb gods profit us?" 

Then Alfred smiled and said, " Well may 
you rejoice over the beauty of your land ; bu|; 
frQm henceforth let your delight in the beautiful 
and the good lead you to the knowledge of the 
truth." And then he spoke to them of the 
everlastmg love of the heavenly Father, and of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and the Lord; of 
redemption and adoption through Him, and of 
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eternal life. Thus did he instruct every one of 
them, and they, when they heard his teaching, 
Toceived it into their hearts, and throwing away 
their idols, they believed the truth. 

After a little time they came agtdn to Alfred, 
and said, " Thou hast given us the highest and 
best of gifts : how shall we thank thee ?" 

Then he said, ^^ Thank Him who sent me 
to you. Even as your land, reclaimed by your 
diligent care, now rejoices you with plenteous 
returns of fruits and flowers, so do you your* 
selves now become as the field of God, and 
bring forth the fruit of faith, hope, and love. 
In doing this you shall become more and more 
partakers of that peace which I have made 
known to you, and your last hour shall be like 
the evening of a spring-day.'* 

r 

When Alfred had spoken these words, he 
lUed ; and even in death his countenance was 
one of love. 

The inhabitants of that land wept for Alfred 
as for a father, and buried him on the hill-top, 
whence he had first looked forth upon the land. 
And they planted a lime-tree upon his grave, and 
beside it they placed a cross to his memory. 
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On that spot a row of young trees has 
sprung up to this day. The pious heart will 
discern in them the image of a lofty and hea- 
venly mind, which ennobles even that which is 
earthly. 
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* 

The schoolmaster of a little Tillage in the 
country of the Rhine, was one day standing 
in his school and teaching, and the children of 
the village sat all round him, and listened ea- 
gerly ; for he taught them with kindness «and 
with power. He was speaking of a good and 
an evil conscience, and of the still small yoice 
in the heart. 

Now when he had finished his discourse, he 
said to his scholars, " Which of you can tell me 
a parable about this ?" 

Then one of the boys stepped forward and 
said, " I could tell you a parable about it ; but 
I do not know whether it would be a right 
one." 

"Tell it after your manner," said the 
teacher, and the boy began: 

" I think the peace of a good conscience, and 
the torment of an evil one, are like two roads 
which I once trayelled. When the enemy's 
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army passed through our little village, they 
made my dear fother a prisoner, and took away 
our horse. Now when we found my father did 
not return home, my mother and the rest of us 
wept and lamented bitterly, and she sent me 
to the town to inquire for father. I went: 
but late at night I came back with a sorrowful 
heart ; for I had not found my father. 

" It was a dark autumn night. The wind 
roared and howled in the oaks and fir-trees, 
and among the rocks; the owls and rayens 
shrieked; and in my heart was the bitter thought 
that we had lost our dear father, and that I 
should see my mother's tears when I should 
return home alone. I thought I saw fearful 
things in the dark night, and the rustling leaves 
terrified me. Then I thought within myself 
that it might be thus in the heart of the man 
who goes about with an evil conscience." 

" Little ones," said the master, " would you 
willingly walk out in such a dark night, seek- 
ing your father in yain, and hearing nothing 
but the noise of the storm and the roaring of 
beasts of prey ?" " Ah no I" cried the children 
all at once, and they shuddered at the thought. 

2—2 
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Then the boy continued his story, and said, 
"Another time I went the same way with my 
sister, and we had been to the town to fetch all 
manner of pleasant things for a family feast, 
which our mother's father had prepared for the 
next day. It was in the month of March, and 
a fine clear sky, and all was as quiet and still 
as in our little sleeping rooms, so that one might 
have heard the running and murmuring of the 
streamlets, and all around the nightingales were 
singing in the trees. We went on hand in 
hand, and were so happy that we could scarcely 
speak. Also our kind father came to meet us. 
Then again I thought to myself that it might be 
so in the heart of a man who had done much 
good." 

So spake the little boy. The master looked 
kindly upon his children. And the children 
said with one accord, " Let us all learn to 
do good, that we too may have peace and joy 
in our hearts." 
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THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH. 

The venerable Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
had left the town when the persecution became 
severe, and taken refuge, with his faithful dis- 
ciple, Crescens, in the country bordering on 
Smyrna. In the cool of the evening he went 
out under the shade of some statelv trees, which 
stood before his rustic abode; there he found 
Crescens, under an oak-tree, leaning his head 
on his hand^ and weeping. 

The old man came up to him, and said, 
"My son, why weepest thou?" Crescens 
raised his head and said, "How should I not 
mourn and weep, when I think of the kingdom 
of God upon earth? Storm and tempest are 
bursting over it, and it will be destroyed in 
its youth. Many professors have already fallen 
away, denying and blasphemmg the truth, and 
thus shewing that, wicked men may confess it 
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with their mouth, while the heart is far from it. 
This fills my heart with bitterness, and mine 
eyes with tears." 

Then Polycarp smiled and said, " My dear 
son, the heavenly kingdom of truth is like a 
noble tree raised by the husbandman. Silently 
and in secret he places the seed in the earth, 
and goes his way. And the germ sprouts and 
sends forth the young plant among weeds and 
thistles, and it raises its head aboye them, while 
the thorns perish of themseWes, oyerpowered 
by the growing might of the tree. But the 
tree still grows, and the winds blow around it, 
and shake it. Then its roots pierce yet deeper 
into the earth, and strike into the firmer soil 
below, while its branches rise toward heayen. 
Thus it gathers strength from the storm. And 
now as it grows higher, and its shade broader, 
the thorns and weeds again grow up under it. 
But it heeds them not in its towering strength ; 
it stands in calm and unruffled majesty, a tree 
of God." 

So spake the incomparable bishop, and was 
silent. Then he gave his hand to his disciple, 
and said with a smile, " Why shouldst thou be 
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troubled, when thou lookest up into the noble 
tree, about the vile weeds that creep around its 
roots ? Leave it to Him who hath planted it." 
Then Grescens arose, and the cloud passed 
away fipom his soul. For the old man walked 
beside him, bent with age; but his spirit and 
his countenance were as in the vigour of youth. 
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Wbt inorning Bream. 

A LITTLE boy, named Leopold, came down 
one morning from his chamber weeping so bit- 
terly that the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks. His father and mother ran to him in 
alarm; for they thought that some harm had 
happened to the child, or that he was ill, and 
suffering violent pain in his head or his limbs. 
So they said to him, "Dear child, what ails 
thee, or who has done thee any mischief?" 
Then the child said, " Ah, I had a little while 
ago twelve pretty little white lambs, that came 
about me, and licked my hand, and I sat among 
them with a shepherd's crook. But now they 
are all gone, and I do not know where they 
are." As he said this he began to cry afresh. 

Then the parents saw what was the matter 
with the child, and perceived that he had 
had a dream. And they looked at each other 
smiling. 

But the father said, " We are quite ready 
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to laugh, mother, and yet our sighs and trou- 
bles are often but like the tears of childhood ; 
and as for our wishes and eager desires, do 
they not many a time resemble Leo's dream ?" 

But Leo was still inconsolable for his lamb- 
kins. And his parents said to each other, 
"What shall we do for the poor child?" So 
the father turned to him and said, "Leo, I 
will go and seek thy Uttle lambs." Then he 
went out and bought a lamb, and he brought 
it in, and placed it so that the little boy 
might see it. The child was greatly delighted, 
and ran and kissed the Uttle lamb, saying, 
" Yes, this is it I this is it I It looked just so !" 
And he was quite happy, and said nothing 
about the eleven other lambs, nor even desired 
to have them. 

Then the father smiled again, and said to 
the mother, " In our dreams and our tears we 
are indeed much like our little Leo ; may we 
imitate also his moderation and contented delight 
in the Uttle joys bestowed on him I" 
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The three youngest children of a certain father, 
the evening before his birth-day came round, 
went secretly out and gathered the most beau- 
tiful flowers they could find, and wove them, 
while their father was out of the way, into a 
very pretty garland. And all night they could 
not close their eyes. 

As soon as the morning began to dawn 
they went all three into their father's room, 
with their little feet bare, that the father might 
not hear, and taking the wreath of flowers with 
them, they laid it upon his bed, very gently, 
lest he should observe them. The father did 
observe them; but he made as if he were 
asleep. So when it was morning he came down 
with the pretty wreath of flowers, and said, 
"Where are the little fairies that came and 
crowned me in the night while I slept ?" Then 
the children came about their father, full of joy, 
embracing and kissing him. 
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After this came a messenger, bringing a 
small round cask fastened with hoops; it con- 
tained very fine wine from Hochheim, to re- 
fresh the father's heart. The old man was 
pleased, for he found his eldest son had sent 
it; and the children frisked about their father 
and the Httle cask. 

Soon after, going up to the table, he 
found upon it a large folded paper, on which 
was a pious and beautiful poem from his second 
son, who was returning home from a foreign 
land. And as the father read it he smiled, 
while his tears fell on the paper. 

On this the three little ones looked at their 
father, and said, ''Ah dear father, we are too 
young to prepare any gift for you; is it not 
so?" But the father pressed them all, the 
little girl and the two boys, to his bosom^ and 
said, '' Do not think that your gift is of Uttle 
value in my eyes. For your little hearts beat 
with the same love as the others, and mine is 
the heart of a father for you all." 
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A MOTHER went out one day In spring to walk 
among the hills with her little daughter; and 
while they were out the little girl was delight- 
ing herself with the wild flowers and plants that 
grew by the way-side. 

Above all the rest she admired one little 
flower, which was small and delicate, with a 
beautiful red tint. Miima (that was the name 
of the child) broke off the flower, and stood 
looking at it with joy, and she kissed it, and 
could not cease to praise its beauty. 

At length she grew tired of gazing and 
admiring, and put the little flower in her mouth 
to try what taste it had. 

But alas I poor Minna soon came running 
badk to her mother, crying, and saying, "0 
dear mother, the little flower was beautiful 
in its form and its colour, and I thought it 
must be sweet to taste, so I put it in my 
mouth ; but oh I it is so bitter I cannot bear 
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the taste of it. Ah I what bad ugly things 
flowers are." Thus said the little girl. But 
her mother answered, " My dear child, why do 
you blame the little flowers ? are they not, as 
yx)u have said, beautiful in form and colour, and 
do they not smell very sweetly ? Surely that 
is enough to expect from them. Flowers were 
never made to be eaten." 



A FARMER once brought home from the town 
Ave peaches, the most beautiful that could be 
seen. His children had never seen any fruit 
of this kind before, so they were much pleased 
and astonished at these fine peaches, with their 
rosy cheeks and soft downy rind ; and the 
father gave one to each of his four children, 
and one to their mother. 

At night, when the children were going to 
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bed, the feihep said to them, " Well, how did 
you like your fruit?" 

"Exceedingly well, dear father," said the 
eldest, " it is a deUcious fruit, with a very 
slight acid, and such a delicate flavour! I 
have taken care of the stone, and mean to 
rear a tree from it." 

" Very good," said his father, " that shews 
a prudent care for the future, which becomes 
the husbandman well." 

" I ate up mine at once," cried the young- 
est, "and threw away the stone^ and mother 
gave me half of hers." 

"Well," said the father, "you have not 
acted very wisely ; but you have done what it 
was natural for a child to do. You will learn 
wisdom in time." 

Then began the second son ; " I picked up 
the stone which my little brother threw away, 
and opened it. There was a kernel within that 
tasted as sweet as a nut ; but I sold my peach, 
and received so much money for it, that when 
I go to the town, I can buy a dozen." 

The father shook his head, and said, " That 
was indeed prudent, but it was not at all 
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natural or child-like. Heaven grant that thou 
mayest never become a merchant I" 

" And thou, Edmund" — said the father. 

Edmund answered with simplicity, " I gave 
my peach to George, our neighbour's son, who 
is ill of a fever. He was not willing to take 
it; so I laid it on his bed, and came away." 

"Now,'' said the father, "who has made 
the best use of his peach?" 

And the other three cried out, "Brother 
Edmund." But Edmund was silent, and his 
mother embraced him with tears in her eyes. 
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A HUNTER was in the field with his son, but 
a deep brook flowed between them; and the 
boy wanted to come over to his father, but 
could not, for the brook was very wide ; so he 
cut a stick from a tree that grew near, and 
pushing the end of it down into the stream, 
leaned upon it, and swung himself off from the 
bank. But behold I it was made of a branch 
from an elder-tree. And as the boy hovered 
over the brook, his staff broke in two, and 
plunged him into the water, so that the waves 
rushed together and closed over him. 

A shepherd saw from a distance what had 
happened, and, runmng to the spot, raised a 
loud cry ; but the boy dashed through the 
water, and swam laughing to the shore. 

Then the shepherd said to the hunter, 
"You seem to have taught your son many 
things, but there is one thing you have for- 
gotten. Why have you not accustomed him to 
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examine into the indde of a matter before he 
trusts the outside ? had he been aware of the 
soft pith within, he would not have been de- 
ceived by the fa^acherous bark." 

" Friend," said the hunter, " I have taught 
him to use bis eyes and his strength^ and thus 
I may trust him to gain ezperienoe for himself. 
Time may teach him suspicion; but he will 
stand bis ground when trial comes, if his eye 
be clear, and his powers in full exercise." 



3 
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A MOTHEE took her little daughter Ida with 
her to look at the sheep-shearing. The little 
girl was quite distressed, and said, " Oh how 
cruel those men are, to torment the poor crea- 
tures so I" 

The mother answered, " Not so ; the good 
God has appointed that man should clothe 
himself with the sheep's wool ; for he is bom 
without clothing." 

" But," said Ida, " the poor little sheep 
must then starve." 

" Ah no !" replied her mother. " The 
Almighty Father gives man the warm fleece for 
his clothing, and sends the soft summer breezes 
to the shorn lamb." 



^ 
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A FATHER was Walking with his two children, 
a boy and girl, over the hills, and the children 
amused themselves by gathering strawberries, 
which grew plentifully by the road-side, and 
in shady places. 

Suddenly the father heard a loud cry of 
joy fipom his children, and wondered what they 
could have found. 

He came up to them, and saw that they 
both held in their hands a beautiful fruit like 
a cherry, which they were looking at, as if on 
the point of eating it up. 

But the father took the cherries from them, 
flung them on the ground, and trod them under 
foot in the sight of the children. Then he 
plucked up the plants, and crushed them to 
pieces, together with the cherries that grew 
upon them. 

At this the two children murmured, and 
looked much displeased at their father; but 
he said nothing, and walked forward. 

3 — 2 
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At last the children said to him^ "How 
could you, dear father, destroy that beautiful 
fruit, which gave us so much pleasure ? Why 
did you do so?'* 

" Children," answered their father, "if you 
had eaten that fruit it would hare caused the 
death of both of you ; it was the fruit of the 
night-shade, which is a deadly poison." 

Then the children were ashamed, and 
thanked their father, and said, "Dear father, 
why did you not tell us this? we should not 
then have grieved you with our foolish mur- 



murs.'' 



But their futher answered, " Your murmur- 
ing and ill humour prevented me. Had I even 
forbidden you to eat the sweet and wholesome 
strawberries, you might have believed; but 
now you know that I refuse you no pleasures 
but such as would prove hurtful to you. 



I 
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A LITTLE girl, named Caroline, had a favourite 
canary bird. The Uttle creature sang from 
morning till evening, and was verj beautiful. 
He was of a golden colour, with a little tuft 
of black on his head. Caroline fed him with 
seeds and cooling vegetables; sometimes also 
she gave him a piece of sugar, and fresh clear 
water every day. 

But suddenly the Uttle bird began to 
droop; and one morning, when Caroline 
brought him fresh water, he was found lying 
dead in hid cage. 

Then the little one raised a loud lamen- 
tation for her darling, and wept bitterly. 

And her mother went out and bought 
another bird, which had fairer colours than 
the first, and as sweet a song; and she put 
it into the cage. 

But the child only wept the more bitterly 
at the sight of the new bird. 
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This surprised her mother very much^ and 
she said, "My dear child, why do you still 
cry, and afiSict yourself so much? Your tears 
will not bring the httle bird to life again, and 
you have now another, which is quite as beau- 
tiful." 

Then answered the child, "Ah I dear 
mother, I have treated the little creature ill, 
and have not done all that I might and should 
have done for him." 

" Dear Lina," said the mother, " you have 
taken great care of the poor bird." 

" Oh, no ! " replied the Uttle girl, " a short 
time before his death you gave me a piece of 
sugar for him, which I never brought to him) 
but ate it myself." 

She said this with a sorrowful heart. 

The mother did not make light of her child's 
distress; for she knew and revered the sacred 
voice of truth in the heart of the little one. 

"Ah!" said she, "if you feel thus, my child, 
for having wronged your little bird, think how 
sad must be the heart of an undutiful child, 
when standing by a parentis grave." 
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'Wbt 33ttttetfl5«]bunt. 

Early one summer's morning, little William 
sprang into his father's garden to gather, from 
his own flower-bed, a bunch of pinks and gilli- 
flowers as a present for his mother. For it 
was her birth-day. 

Ncfw as soon as he came into the garden 
he espied a beautiful butterfly fluttering about 
from place to place* Then the boy forgot his 
mother and the flowers, and ran to seize the 
butterfly. At first he stooped down, and fol- 
lowed it with gentle steps, that he might catch 
it at unawares ; but at every step his desire for 
it increased, and the little creature appeared 
more beautiful in its feathers and its colours 
the further it flew away from him. At last it 
came fluttering back again, and alighted upon 
a young fruit-tree which had just put forth its 
first blossoms. This tree stood close by the 
flower-bed which belonged to little William, 
and his father had given it also to him. For 
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this reason, and because it was a very snudi 
tree, and had a beautiful tuft of blossoms upon 
it, the little boy loved it very much. 

Now when he beheld the little butterfly 
perched upon these blossoms, he sprang quickly 
to the spot, and threw his hat so violently upon 
the young tree, to catch the butterfly, that all 
the blossoms fell to the ground, and two of the 
boughs were broken off. 

Then he looked down in dismay at the 
fallen branches whidi lay before him, and saw 
that he had also trodden down all his hyacinths, 
pinks, and giUiflowers, and that the butterfly 
lay crushed and dead at his feet. 

Then William returned to the house weep- 
ing and lamenting, an image of that passionate 
desire after pleasure which blights the joys it 
is too eager to snatch. 
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A HUSBANDMAN named Otho said one day to 
his neighbour Godfrey, " I hare observed your 
life and conduct for many years ; but there is 
one thing that seems to me at once more ex- 
cellent and more wonderM than any other. 
Although your lot has been very changeful, 
and troubles, both many and various, have 
befallen you and your house, yet your counte- 
nance, words, and behaviour, remain ever happy 
and peaceful, as well in the evil day as in 
the time of prosperity. Tell me how such 
things can be." 

Then answered Godfrey, " The matter may 
be explained in few words. My teacher has 
been my own calling and daily labour. For 
I have learned to look on myself and my life 
as a piece of husbandry." At these words 
Otho looked at Godfrey as if he did not under- 
stand him, and the latter continued, ^' See, 
my brother, when a trial comes, I think of 
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the plough and the harrow^ which break up 
the soil, so that the weeds may be destroyed, 
and the seed-corn may take root. Then I 
seek after the barren spot in my heart, and 
the weeds that may be springing up within. 
These must be rooted up, and that must be 
cultiyated before fruit can grow and thriye 
there. Sometimes also I see in my troubles 
an image of the storm which gathers dark and 
threatening oyer the sky, but at last brings the 
rain to cool and purify the air ; and I thinks 
when it has passed oyer, the sun will shine 
again. Thus I regard myself and all that 
belongs to me as the field of the husbandman^ 
And shall the land say to him who cultiyates 
it, What doest thou?" 

Then said the other, ^' You speak to me of 
the fruit, instead of the root. Tell me how 
you haye attained to such thoughts and to so 
blessed a state of mind." And Godfrey re- 
pUed, '' Can spiritual gifts come from any 
other than from Him who sends the rain and 
sunshine on our fields, and brings forth bread 
out of the earth? Behold, we are His hus- 
bandry I" 
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A FARMER had planted with his own hand a 
row of fine fruit-trees. To his great joy they 
had just brought forth their first fruit, and 
he was anxious to see of what sort they would 
prove. • 

One day there came into the garden the 
son of a neighbour, a wicked boy, who enticed 
the proprietor's son to go with him and rob 
the young trees of their fruit before it was 
ftdly ripe. 

ISTow when the owner of tl^e garden came 
to his young trees, and saw them stripped of 
their fruit, he was much grieved, and cried 
out, "Ah, why have they done thus to me? 
Wicked boys have destroyed what I took so 
much delight in I" 

These words went to the heart of the 
farmer's Uttle boy, and he ran to the son of the 
neighbour, and said, " Oh I my father is grieved 
at the thing we have done ; and I have no 
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rest in my spirit. My father will love me no 
more, but ydll despise and punish me, as I have 
deserved." 

Then answered the other, " You fool I your 
father knows nothing of it, and will never in- 
quire. You must hide it carefully, and be on 
your guard." 

But when Godfrey — ^ihat was the .boy's 
name — came home, and beheld the pleasant 
countenance of his father, he could not return 
his kind and cheerful look. For he thought. 
How can I feel pleasure in seeing him whom I 
have injured? I cannot bear to look upon 
myself; there seems a dark shadow h my 
heart. 

Just then his father came, and brought 
each of his chndren some autumn fruit, and 
Godfrey with the rest. So the children jumped 
about him, and ate with great gleOi But God- 
frey hid his face, and wept bitterly. 

His father raised him up, and said, " My 
child, why dost thou weep ?" And Godfrey 
answered, '' Oh I am not worthy to be called 
thy son. I can no longer bear that thou 
shouldest think me different from what I feel 
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myself to be. Dear father, shew me no more 
kindness, but punish me ; then may I come 
back to thee, and no longer be my own tor- 
mentor. Let me feel bitterly the evil of my 
fault; for it was I who robbed the young 
trees." 

Then the father took him by the hand, 
and pressed him to his heart, and said, ''I 
forgive thee, my child: God grant that this 
may be the first and last time that thou shalt 
have any thing to hide from me ! Then will I 
never grieve for my young trees." 
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^ ICUmiU in tlic jfUOtfi. 

The good and gentle Geitrude had spent the 
finest part of the Bpmg on the bed of sickness. 
When she began to recover, and regain her 
strength, she talked about the flowers, and 
asked whether they were blooming as beau- 
tifully as they had done the former year ; for 
she dearly loyed flowers, but she could not go 
out to gather them. Then Albert, the little 
girl's brother, took a small basket, and said 
quite gently to his mother, "I will bring her 
the finest I can find in the field." So he went 
out into the fields for the first time. For as 
long as his beloved sister lay ill he would 
never leave her, and it appeared to him now as 
if the spring had never been so lovely before ; 
for he beheld and enjoyed it with a thankful 
and loving heart. 

The happy boy ran up and down among 
the hills. The nightmgales were singing, bees 
humming, and butterflies fluttering around him, 
and under his feet the sweetest flowers were 
bloommg. He sang as he went on, and skipped 
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from one flowery knoll to another. His soul 
was as joyous aa the clear blue heaven above 
him, and his eyes sparkled like a brooklet that 
comes gushing out of the rock. 

At length the little basket was filled with 
beautiful flowers, and on the top of them lay 
a wreath of wild strawberries, like pearls, on a 
blade of grass, The happy boy looked smiling 
at his well-filled basket, and then laid himself 
down on the soft moss under the shade of an 
oak-tree. Here he looked forth at ease upon, 
the delightful landscape ^U glowing with the 
countless beauties of spring, and listened to the 
varied song of the nightingales. 

But he was wearied with his joys, and fell 
asleep amidst the delights of the fields, and the 
birds' sweet melody. So he laid his full basket 
beside him, himself a lively picture of earthly 
pleasure, which exhausts us in the enjoyment, 
and soon fades away. 

The kind-hearted boy slept peacefully. But 
behold I there arose a storm in the sky. Dark 
and silently gathered the clouds — ^the lightning 
flashed^ and the voice of the thunder sounded 
ever nearer and louder. Suddenly the wind 
roared among the boughs of the oak ; Albert 
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started and awoke. All around him he be- 
held the skies yeiled with thundering clouds; 
no sunbeam enliyened the fields. Very soon 
there came a tremendous clap of thunder, and 
the poor boy stood as if confounded with the 
sudden change. 

Ah*eadj the thick rain-drops were falling 
through the branches of the oak ; and the 
terrified boy seized his basket and fled. The 
storm beat on his head. The rain and wind 
increased, and the thunder rolled fearfully ; the 
water streamed from his hair, and oyer his 
shoulders. Scarcely could he hold on his way. 
At last a powerful gust of wind seized the 
basket in his hand, and scattered all his care- 
fully gathered flowers oyer the field. 

Then his countenance changed, and with 
angry impatience he kicked the empty basket 
away into a dingle, and crying aloud, and 
drenched with rain, at last reached his father's 
house. 

The storm soon passed away, and the sky 
cleared up. The birds began their song afresh; 
the labom'er returned to his work. The air 
was become clearer and purer, and a sweet 
cahn reigned oyer hill and yale. The refreshed 
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fields put forth new sweetness and vigour. All 
seemed renewed, as if nature had then first 
come out of the hands of her beneficent Crea- 
tor ; and the country people looked up with 
thankful joy to the distant cloud, which had 
brought the blessing of increase to their fields. 

Storms purify the air — out of the dark 
clouds descends the blessing of heaven. Trouble 
and difficulties invigorate the souls of the chil- 
dren of men, that they may bring forth more 
noble fruit. 

The brightened sky soon lin*ed back the 
affrighted boy into the fields. Ashamed of his 
impatience he went back in silence to seek his 
little basket which he had flung away from 
him, and to fill it with fresh flowers. He felt 
quite revived, and the cooling breeze, the per- 
fume of the fields, the foliage of the trees, and 
the music of the woods, all appeared to him 
doubly sweet after the storm and the refreshing 
rain, while the recollection of his foolish and 
unreasonable ill humour made his joy more 
gentle and moderate. 

The pleasures of earth need the mixture 
of bitter changes to make them lasting and 

4 
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wholesome. A proof of their earthly nature. 
The basket still lay on the slope of a hill. 
A bramble had caught it^ and kept it firom 
being carried away by the violence of the 
wind. The boy looked at the bramble with 
a grateful eye, and loosened from it his little 
basket. But how glad and surprised was he 
when he looked around him. The fields shone 
like a starry sky. The rain had brought out 
a thousand fresh flowers ; a thousand buds had 
opened, and the dew-drops hung like pearls 
on the leaves. Albert flew hither and thither 
like a busy bee, and gathered a new treasure. 
And now the sun was near setting, and the 
delighted boy hastened home with his basket 
quite full. How charmed he was with his 
flowery treasure and his fresh-gathered straw- 
berries. The setting sun gleamed on his bright 
pleasant countenance as he walked on to his 
home. But yet happier was the glance of his 
eye, when he received the delighted thanks 
of his dear little sister. 

'' Is it not true," said their mother, ^' that 
the pleasures we procure for others are always 
the sweetest?" 
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A PILGRIM was hastening from a far distant 
land to his own home, and his soul was full of 
sweet hopes ; for he had not seen his beloved 
parents and brothers for many a long year. 
Therefore he made great haste to arrive at his 
journey's end. But while he was travelling 
among the hills, the shades of night fell around 
him, and it became so dark that he could not 
well see the staff in his hand. And as he 
descended into the valley he lost his way, and 
wandered to* the right and left, and was sadly 
perplexed and troubled. Then he sighed, and 
said, "Ah, could I but meet with a man who 
would lead me into the right way, how heartily 
would I thank himT' So saying, he stood 
still, waiting for some one to guide him. 

While the bewildered pilgrim was standing 
fiill of doubt and anxiety, behold there glim- 
inered from afer in the darkness a flickering 
light, and its gleam filled him with joy in the 
darkness of the night. " Welcome to me," 

4 — 2 
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cried he, "thou messenger of peace; by thee 
I know that I am near the abodes of men I 
Thy feeble ray appears to me in the gloom of 
night as joyful as the blush of morning." 

He pressed forwards with fresh vigour to- 
wards the light in the distance, and thought he 
should soon see the man who carried it. But 
behold! it was a wandering light, proceeding 
from the vapours of a stagnant pool ; and had 
led him on to the brink of a precipice. Sud- 
denly he heard a voice behind him, crying, 
''Stop, or you are a child of death!" He stood, 
and looked round him. It was the voice of a 
fisherman, who called to him out of his boat. 

"Why," said the traveller, "must I not 
follow the friendly light? I am a wanderer, 
and have lost my way !" " Friendly light !" 
said the fisherman ; " callest thou thus the de^ 
ceitful glimmer, which lures the wanderer to 
destruction? It arises from the foul marshy 
vapours of the damp night, and does but imi- 
tate the gleam of a friendly light. See how it 
wanes and fades away — ^the evil production of 
night and darkness!" As he spoke the taise 
glimmer vanished from their sight. 
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The mischieyous light was extinguished, 
and the weary pilgrim heartily thanked the 
fisherman who had saved him from destruction. 
But the fisherman answered, " Why should 
one man leave another in error, and not guide 
him into the right way ? We have both cause 
to thank God ; I that He has appointed me to 
do you a good office ; you, that it was so 
ordered that I should be at that time in my 
boat on the water." 

Then the good fisherman left his boat, con- 
ducted the pilgrim a good part of the way, 
and shewed him the path to his father's house. 
The latter went forward with renewed strength 
and courage. The light from his home shone 
from afar with a quiet steady gleam among 
the trees ; that home doubly delightful to him, 
because he had reached it from amidst perils 
and wanderings. 

He knocked at the door — ^it flew open-* 
and father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
aU fell on his neck and kissed him, weeping 
tears of joy. 
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Wbt Wit\l of HXmbttjsiy 

OR THE HISTORY OF BARUCH. 

In Damascus, in the land of Syria, there lived a 
man named Baruoh, who was famed through 
the whole country for his wealth, so that the 
people said, He is rightly named Bamch, which, 
in our tongue, means, "The blessed." For he 
possessed the treasures of India and Arabia, 
and lived in a magnificent palace, whose pave- 
ments were of polished marble, and covered 
with costly carpets, and there was no end of 
his riches. Also God had given him a noble 
wife, and seven blooming children. But, behold! 
there was neither peace nor joy in his heart. 
Therefore he strove each day to increase the 
splendour of his house, and to make all that 
was fair yet fearer. But he found no peace, 
and was more and more dissatisfied and un- 
happy; and sleep fled from his eyes. 

Then he said to himself, " What good will 
my life do me? I can have nothing greater 
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and better than I have possessed from mj 
youth up, and now I know that all is yain 
under the sun, and mj soul loathes all these 
things." 

So Baruch wandered about, with his mind 
full of these melancholy thoughts, and afflicted 
his wife and his whole house, so that men said, 
"He is tormented with an evil spirit." And 
he had thoughts of putting an end to his life, 
that he might be free from his misery. 

Then Baruch heard that in the town of 
Memphis, in the land of Egypt, there dwelt a 
wise man, a prophet, whom God had endowed 
with such wisdom that he could give counsel in 
all things. And Baruch resolved that he would 
go and ask counsel of the sage. 

So he called the most trusty of his servants, 
Malchi by name, and said, " Come, prepare me 
two of the camels, and lade one of them with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and with the 
most costly spices of Arabia." And Malchi did 
as his lord had commanded him. So Baruch 
arose, and blessed his wife and his children, 
and departed, he and his servant, and they 
travelled from thence over the mountains, and 
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came into the wilderness, to go into the land 
of Egypt. 

Thus they went on with their beasts for 
seven days, and yet other seven days; but they 
reached not the land. For the angel of the 
Lord had smitten them with blindness, so that 
they lost their way, and knew not their right 
hand from their left. And they and their 
beasts were tormented with thirst, for there 
was neither well nor spring to be found fer 
and wide ; so they gathered the dew at night 
in their mantles, and sucked them to moisten 
their lips withal. 

Then Baruch sighed and said, " Would I 
not willingly give all the treasures which the 
camel carries, and much more out of my 
vaulted store-houses in Damascus, for one cup 
of the water that springs forth out of marble 
and porphyry in my gardens; and all the 
costly wines in my cellars for a little spring 
that might refresh our parched tongues?" 

Thus said Baruch; for the day was very 
sultry, and the heat and thirst overpowered 
them, so that their soul fainted in them. 
They slew one of the camels; but there was 
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scarce any water found in it, whereby to 
quench their burning thirst. Then Baruch 
opened his mouth and said to Malchi, " Ah, my 
fiedthful servant and follower, have I brought 
thee hither, that thou shouldest die for my 
sake? to my house at home was I a plague 
through my waywardness, and now to thee, 
my faithful Malchi, am I an angel of destruc- 
tion in the wilderness I And yet thou art 
patient as a lamb-— -there comes no complaint 
from thy Hps, nor reproach agaimt thy de- 
stroyer, who for thy fidelity brings a curse 
upon thee. Ah, Malchi, how shall I requite 
thee?'' Thus spoke Baruch; but Malchi an- 
swered, "How should I not follow my lord 
willingly, even to death ? Have I eaten of thy 
bread and drunk of thy wine to this day, and 
been partaker of thy good things, and shall 
I turn away from thee in the evil day? O 
would that the Lord might save thee from this 
extremity, and take my life as thy ransom! 
For I am yet a lonely man; but for thee a 
wife and seven chUdren are weeping. 

When Malchi had spoken these words he 
could go no further; for his strength fidled 
him, and he sank down on the ground. 
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Then was Baruch heart-broken, and he 
fell on his face in his anguish, and wept and 
said, ** Lord, Lord Gk)d of heaven and earth, 
destroy me, for I am not worthy of the favour 
which thou hast shewn me, and the burden of 
my sins presses heavily on my souL There- 
fore destroy me, as my deeds have deserved." 

When Baruch had said these words, he 
held his peace and wept sore. 

And behold there came a rushing sound 
from a&r out of the rocks, like the rushing 
of a rivulet. Then Baruch raised his head 
and listened ; the camel also lifted up his head, 
and inclined his ear to the sound, and drew 
near the rock. But Baruch said, ^^Will the 
Lord do such a wonderful thing, as to open 
the rocks in the wilderness, that we may be 
saved from perishing?" 

As he spoke he hasted to the spot, and 
behold, from a deep place at the foot of the 
rock there burst forth a httle stream of clear 
water, cool and plenteous, and it was lovely 
to look upon. Then did Baruch fall again 
upon his face, and wept and said, " Ah, Lord 
Gh)d, now I know in truth that thou art merci- 
ful and of great kindness, and that thou doest 
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wonders, although I am not worthy of thy 
mercies," 

But Baruch drank not of the stream, but 
hasted to bring a bowl, and filled it, and ran 
back to his servant Malchi, and bathed lus 
temples, and moistened his Ups. Then Malchi 
opened his eyes and looked at his lord. But 
Baruch fell on his neck, weeping for joy, and 
crying, " O Malchi ! friend of my heart I ser- 
vant no more I Ah, I have found thee I See, 
the angel of the Lord has shewn us a stream 
of water; drink of it, and let thy soul be 
revived, that thou mayst live, and I also." 

So when Malchi had drunk his spirit was 
revived, and Baruch led him to the brook. 
Then they took food from off the camel they 
had brought with them, and, sitting down by 
the cooling stream, they ate and drank, and 
were satisfied. Also they made the beast 
drink, and rest from his burden; and thus 
were they all revived and comforted, so they 
remained there all night until the next day. 

Now as the sun arose Malchi spake to 
Baruch his lord : " See," said he, " the sun 
is risen. Wilt thou that I fill the skin with 
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water, and that we go forward to the Egyptian 
prophet, towards the west? we cannot be &r 
firom thence." 

Then Baruch smiled on his servant Malchi, 
and took his hand, and said, " My brother 
Malchi, not so; behold, the Lord has given 
me the wisdom which I sought ; what need is 
there of the Egyptian prophet? Come, we 
will take our journey eastward, by the way 
which we came." 

So they filled the skins with fresh water, 
and made the camel drink, and drank them- 
selves; and when they had given thanks for 
the well which had saved them from deatjli 
they went gladly on their way. 

And when they came home to Damascus, 
behold Thirza, the wife of Baruch, was sitting 
before the door of the house under a palm- 
tree, with her seven little ones, and she was 
affrighted when she saw Baruch and his servant 
Malchi. But Baruch embraced his wife and 
children, and wept for joy. 

Then Thirza lifted up her voice and said, 
'^Blessmgs on the wise man of Egypt, who 
has sent thee home so soon ; and blessings on 
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thee, Baruch, my beloved. For behold, thou 
art as it were another man, and thy counte- 
nance shines in mine eyes as that of an angel of 
peace. Tell me then, who is the man of Ood 
that hath brought back peace to thy soul, that 
I may bless him?" 

Then Baruch looked at his wife with a 
smile, and related all that had happened to 
him and Malchi from the beginning to the end. 
Then he said, ''Behold, no man or prophet, 
but God himself hath taught me wisdom. In 
the desert have I learned humility ; in the 
streamlet have I confessed the grace of the All 
Merciful, and learned to prize his gifts ; and 
in my servant have I found a friendl And 
now I return to thee an altered man, and peace 
dwells in my heart, which is better than sold 

^ *,., Ld ^ ^ ^ ,<««».. L 

not able to bestow." 

Thus spoke Baruch, and his course was 
good and upright to the end of his days ; for 
he did good with his treasures through all the 
land, and there was not a poor man to be 
found whom he was not ready to help in his 
distress, so that the poor whom he assisted 
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used to say, " Well may he be called Barach ; 
for he is blessed of the Lord, and blessmgs 
come from him." 

And he said, ''See, the little brook has 
taught me this also." 

Novr when a year had passed he went 
again to the spring with Malchi his friend, and 
his wife and children, and built on the spot a 
lodging for the pilgrims of the desert. And 
he named the spring Beor Re&r, which is, 
The Well of Becoyery. And it is called so 
to this day. 
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^]^e 33ee-|^ibe. 

There lived in a town a very beneyolent 
noble-minded man, who grieyed to see that 
the children of poverty grew up in so much 
ignorance, and spent their days in listless 
indolence. And he said within himself, " I 
will try if I can remedy this evil." And he 
^nployed all his knowledge and his means to 
carry out his benevolent plan. But the people 
were in so corrupt a state, the evil was so 
great, and the influence of one man so little 
among them, that the good work could not be 
accomplished. Then the people mocked at the 
kind-hearted man, and said, '^How finely he 
has worked out his plans I Now he is him- 
self become a poor manl" And some said, 
'^He sought honour and profit, and he has 
found only contempt and loss." Thus they 
laughed him to scorn. And his friends de- 
serted him ; for they were table-friends. 

After all this the benevolent man was sorely 
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grieved, and resolved that he would leave the 
society of men, and betake himself to some 
solitary region. So he built himself a hut, and 
planted a garden far from the crowd and tumult 
of the town, in a quiet retired spot. Here he 
became familiar with the plants that grew among 
the hills, and with the birds of the wood. But 
he was not yet happy. He took counsel with 
himself, and said, " I must have something near 
me that will love me truly, and shew me that 
faithful kindness which is so seldom found 
among men. Surely it is for this that Heaven 
has given us the most faithful among animals." 
He went and brought a dog to his hut, and 
gave him a name. And now he had a com- 
panion in his solitude. 

JN'ow as he was one morning wandering in 
the neighbouring grove he said to himself, '^ I 
live here in the lap of nature, and yet there 
is a void in my spirit. What can be wanting 
to me?" While he spoke his eye fell on a 
little bird which was tending its young ones 
in the nest. " Ah," cried he, " a new thought I 
man must have something to take care of;" 
so he placed a bee-hive beside his hut. And 
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now he sat for hours and even days by his 
bees, watching the diligence and skill of the 
little people, and daily discovering new wonders 
in this busy community of workers, till his 
whole soul was filled with astonishment and 
delight. But he looked ai'ound him to find 
some one to whom he might communicate his 
thoughts and his discoveries. And his dog 
looked kindly«iit him, but understood him not. 
Then he arose, and sought out the dwellings 
of the country people who kept bees; and 
they received him willingly, listened to him, 
came to visit and to learn from him. Then 
he taught them many things about the manage- 
ment of bees, which they had not heard of 
before ; and after he had finished his instruc- 
tions about the bees, he spoke to them of 
better things, and of the high destiny and 
chief end of man. The peasants believed him 
both in this matter and the other, and they 
became much attached to him, and praised 
him as their benefactor. 

Thus nature and truth led him back to 
mankind, from whom injuries and falsehood 
had estranged him. 

5 
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®]^e f^eatt of a Ol^j^tltf, 

In a time of war there lived, in a besieged 
city, a noble citizen, whom the enemy had 
sworn to put to a cruel death, because he had, 
above all others, stirred up the people to make 
a brave defence. Now when the walls of the 
city began to give way, and it could no longer 
hold out against the besiegers, the wife of 
this man said to him, '^Make haste, my be- 
loved, and fly from this place, lest I suiSer the 
fearful anguish of seeing thee die by the hand 
of the enemy, God will surely have mercy on 
me, and on our child, and peace will at last 
return to our land." 

At these words he embraced and blessed 
his wife and little boy, with many tears, and 
went on board a small vessel. For the town 
bordered on the sea. 

But soon a storm arose, and drove the ship 
on the distant coast of a foreign land. Here 
he lived year after year, gaining the esteem 
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of the inhabitants by his wisdom, and much 
wealth by his industry and good conduct. Yet 
his heart went not after these things, but he 
sighed constantly after his wife and child, to 
whom he could find no way of returning. 
Meanwhile his faithful wife died, and his little 
boy was. taken to an orphan refuge. For it 
was beheyed that the father had perished at 
sea. 

At length a ship yisited the distant land 
where he had been so long detained, and 
brought him back, together with the wealth 
he had acquired, to his native country. 

When he arrived at the city he inquired 
immediately for his wife, and when he heard 
that she was dead he was full of grief, and 
wept bitterly for her. Then he asked about 
his child, and hearing that he was still alive 
he was comforted, and inquired where he was 
to be found. 

Now when they brought the little boy to 
his father in the dress of an orphan, and very 
poorly clad, he wept in the joy and emotion 
of his heart; and, kissing the child, said to 
him, "My dear httle boy, I am your father!" 

6 — 2 
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But the child was frightened, and looked 
on the ground, and could not call him father. 
For he knew him not; and could not beUeye 
that so rich a gentleman could be his father. 

Then the &ther took him home to his 
house, and gave him new clothes; and he 
would have him to sleep beude him, and to 
eat and drink with him; also he made him 
kneel down and pray beside him. And he 
shewed the little boy nothing but love and 
kindness, and talked familiarly to him all the 
day. 

These things moved the heart of the boy, 
and he said to himself, " Before, I could not 
understand how he could be my father, but 
now I know that he is. For I feel it in my 
heart, and the dear name is become quite 
natural and delightful to me." From this time 
he called him "Father! my fsJQi&V* And 
the heart of his parent reyived at the sound. 
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A FATHBE, returning home from the searshore, 
brought his little son some pretty muscles and 
searshells, which he had picked up on the sand. 

The child's joy was unbounded at the sight 
of these beautiful and many-coloured treasures 
of the sea ; and he ran to fetch a pretty little 
casket, and placed them very carefully in it. 
Then he called his playfellows to look at them ; 
and there was much talk among the children of 
the Tillage about the beautiful shells, and the 
little boy's box of treasures. Every morning he 
counted them over, and thought he discovered 
each day new beauties in them; and, beside 
this, he gave them each a name. 

After some time the father thought within 
himself, " I will prepare for him a still greater 
pleasure than this." So he said to the child, 
" Come, we wiU set out, and go to the sea- 
side ; there yon will see an endless number of 
curious things, and you may choose out as 
many as your heart can desire.'* 
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Now when they came to the sea-shore, 
about the tune of ebb-tide, the little boy stood 

astonished at the great quantities of muscles 

* 

and shells of various kinds that lay strewed 
around him, and he went to and fro on all 
sides, gathering them up. But he soon began 
to find out that some were prettier than others, 
and changed those he had gathered for fresh 
ones. These again he threw away, fancying 
he had found some of finer form and more 
brilliant colours. Thus he wandered about, 
doubting, and dissatisfied in his mind. At 
length he became so wearied with stooping 
so long, and with looking about and choosing, 
that he threw away all he had picked up ; 
and, returning to the house full of discontent, 
he despised even those which had formerly 
^ven him so much pleasure, and gave them 
all away. 

At this his father was grieved, and said 
to himself, " I have acted very unwisely, and 
my foolish indulgence has robbed my child of 
his contentment and simplicity, and deprived us 
both of much real enjoyment.'* 
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®]be ll3itfxt%mtBtibt%. 

A RICH young Boman had been sick of a 
dangerous disease. At length he was restored 
to health ; and when he went forth for the 
first time into the fresh air of the fields he felt 
as one new born, and full of joy, and began to 
praise God with a loud voice. And he raised 
his eyes to heaven, and said, ^'0 thou All- 
suffident I were it possible that a man could 
be profitable to thee, how willingly would I 
give all my substance T' 

Hermas, the pastor, heard him speak, and 
said to him, " All good gifts come from above ; 
but thou canst not send any thither. Gome, 
follow me." 

The youth followed the good old man, and 
they came into a dark hut, in which was 
nothing but misery and wailing ; for the father 
lay sick, and the mother was weeping, and 
the children were half naked, and crying for 
bread. 
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The young man was distressed at the sight. 
But Hermas said, " Behold an altar for thine 
offering! See here the brethren and repre- 
sentatives of the Lord." 

Then did the rich youth open wide his 
hand, and give plenteously to the poor family ; 
and he caused the sack man to be cured. And 
they that were ready to perish gave him many 
blessings, and caUed him an angel of God. 

Hermas smiled upon him and said, " Let 
it be ever thus with thee ; if thine eyes are 
raised to heaven in thankfulness, let them seek 
on earth the means to testify thy grateful 
love." 
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An old man, eighty years of age, named Ood- 
frey, was sitting before the door of his country- 
house, and enjoying a fine autumn morning. 
His eyes rested sometimes on the blue moun- 
tains in the distance, about whose summits the 
mists were playing like clouds of incense, and 
sometunes on his sportive grandchUdren, who 
were playing around him. 

After a while there came by a young man 
out of the neighbouring town, and he began to 
converse with the old man. Now when he 
heard him tell the number of his years, the 
youth was astonished at his vigorous old age, 
L his fine healthy appearand Therefore 
he inquired of the old man What means he had 
used to enjoy so much strength and cheerful* 
ness in the autumn of life. 

" My son," answered Godfrey, " it is, like 
all other good things, a gift that comes from 
above, and of which we have therefore no 
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right to boast ; yet we may perhaps find means, 
among the objects around us, to illustrate the 
matter to you." 

With these words the old man arose, and 
leading the youth into his orchard, he shewed 
him many tall and beautiful trees full of costly 
fruit, the sight of which was delightful to the 
eyes. 

Then said the old man, " Do you wonder 
that I now enjoy the fruit of these trees? 
Listen, my son : I planted them in my youth. 
Now thou hast the secret of my serene and 
fruitful old age." 

The youth looked at the old man with a 
smile; for he understood his words, and trea- 
sured them up in his heart. 
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®i)e Young ®te£, 

A LITTLE boy saw his father planting a crab- 
stock in his orchard. " What will you make of 
that ugly knotted thing ?**' said the boy : "truly 
I should not think it worthy of a place here." 

But his father replied, " Judge not so 
hastily, my child. Do you know what this 
tree is, that you call a knotted thing ?" 

"Know it I" said the boy. "It is very 
easy to see what it is." 

"its outward appearance/' answered the 
father, " you may see plainly enough, but not 
that which lies hidden in it. Look I this little 
unsightly stem may grow into a tall and beau- 
tiful tree. It may, in a few years, bring forth 
blossoms and fruit, and will then be both 
pleasant and serviceable to us. Or possibly it 
may not be thus. For the living power through 
which it may become so is as yet hidden and 
inactive in the young tree," 
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After a little while William again saw his 
father beside the young tree. He was tying it 
firmly to a strong stick, which he had placed 
in the ground close to it. 

" Why do you do that ?" asked William. 
" Tou are taking away its freedom," 

His father answered, ''Lest the wind should 
break it down ; and also that it may grow up 
straight and slender," 

After this the father cut off some large 
branches, placed them in the ground, all round 
the tree, and hedged it about with thorns, to 
keep off the cattle. 

" See," said the father, " I lore the young 
tree on account of the living energy which lies 
hid in it. Therefore I tend it carefully, that 
this hidden energy may be drawn forth, and 
made productiye of that which is good." 

Early in the following spring the father led 
his son once more to the young tree. He had 
cut a tvrig from another apple-tree; and now 
he took his knife, and made so deep a cut in 
the stem of the little tree, that the top of it 
fell to the ground. The boy cried out with 
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astonishment : " Alas I" said he, " now indeed 
all the labour is in vain." 

Bat his father smiled, and grafted the little 
twig upon the stump of the tree; then he 
bound all carefully together. When he had 
finished he said to his Uttle boy, "Now if 
that young tree had remained in the wood, it 
would have grown up crooked and knotted, as 
it was at first, and would never have produced 
good fruit. But I have given a right direction 
to its growth ; and before the advancing spring 
has fully developed its life and power 1 have 
grafted it with a better kind, whereby its nature 
will be improved, and fair blossoms and fruit 
will in due time appear." 

Very soon the young tree began to send 
forth its boughs, and to look strong and beau- 
tiful. Then appeared the buds and blossoms ; 
and when autumn came the branches were 
bending with red and gold-coloured apples. 
" What do you think of it now ?" asked the 
father of the httle boy. 

"0!" said the latter, greatly delighted, 
" it has become a lovely and grateful tree." 

" See, '' continued the father, " how it 
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stretches out its fruitful boughs towards you! 
Come, I -will give it you, William. From this 
time it shall be your own. It has repaid my 
care and pains in its culture— do you gather 
instruction from your young tree I" 
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There was a traveller who had a long and 
dangerous journey to take, over a steep rocky 
mountain, and was not well acquainted with the 
way. He therefore made inquiries of another 
traveller, of whom he had heard it said that he 
had gone over the same road. This man de- 
scribed the right path very ably and plainly, 
together with all the by-ways and precipices 
which were to be avoided, and the rocky 
heights to be climbed: he also gave him a 
map, in which everything was laid down with 
much clearness and skill. 

The wayfaring man rejoiced to have ob- 
tained so much information, and carefully con- 
sulted his friend's directions at every doubtful 
point in his journey. 

Thus he walked vigorously forward; but 
as he continued to ascend, the rocks towered 
yet steeper above him, and the way seemed to 
lose itself in a lonely and fearful chasm. 
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Then his heart sank within him : he looked 
anxiously up to the lofty grey rocks, and 
said, " It is impossible for a man ix> tread that 
rugged path, and climb those fearful steeps. 
It is fit only for the eagle's "wing, or the foot 
of the chamois V 

Already had he turned about, and was 
thinking whether he should retrace his steps, 
when a voice called to him, " Take courage, 
and follow me I" He turned again at the sound, 
and beheld, to his great joy, the figure of the 
man who had described the way to him. He 
saw him quietly and securely threading his 
way among chasms and precipices and rushing 

' and he stepped boldly after him. 

Before evening he had crossed the moun- 
tain, and found himself at the end of his joiurney, 
in a lonely valley, where myrrh and pome- 
granates were blooming. 

Then the happy wanderer thanked his 
guide, and said, " How can I reward thee ? 
Thou hast not only guided me into the right 
way, but hast given me courage and strength 
to walk in it." 
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The other repUed : " Not so ; am I not 
a wanderer like thyself? And art thou not 
still the same man thou wast before? Through 
mj example thou hast but learned to know and 
to use the inward strength that hath been given 
thee from above/' 
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Two men were travelling together in the 
country, and as they were resting by the way 
at an inn, they suddenly heard a loud noise of 
bells ringing, and a cry of fire in the village. 
Then one of the travellers arose, threw aside 
his staff and his wallet, and hastened to give 
his assistance. The other tried to detain him, 
saying, " Why should we trouble ourselves 
about these strangers? Are there not hands 
enough to help among themselves ?" 

His companion heard him not, but ran 
towards the burning house, while the other 
followed slowly, and stood looking on at a 
distance. 

Before the house in flames stood a poor 
frantic mother, crying out, " my children^ 
my children I" 

When the stranger heard this, he rushed 
into the house amidst the burning and cracking 
timbers, while sparks of fire played about him. 
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And the people who stood hy cried out, '* He 
is lost !" 

But when they had waited awhile, behold 
he came out, his hair all singed with the 
flames, and carrying in his arms two little 
children. 

So he brought them to their mother, who 
embraced her little ones, and then fell at the 
stranger's feet. And while he raised and spoke 
kindly to the poor woman, the house fell in 
with a fearful crash. 

Now as the traveller and his companion 
went back to the inn, the latter said, '' But 
who called you to so perilous an adventure ?" 

The other replied, "Even He who com- 
manded me to put the seed-corn into the earth, 
that it may first perish, and then spring up and 
bear fruit." 

" But," said his friend, " what if the house 
had buried you in its ruins ?" 

The other smiled, and replied, " Then I 
had myself been the seed-corn." 

THE END. 
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Two handsome Pocket Volumes, bottad and gilt, 8s. 

GEMS OF SACRED LITERATURE; 

Or, Choice Pieces firom the Works of celebrated Writers, from 1600 to I840t 
with Select Passages from the EarW Fathers, and an Introductory 

Essay on Sacred Literature. 

Uniformly with the above. Two Vols., 8s., 

GEMS OF SACRED POETRY; 

A Collection of Beautiful Poems from the Works of British Writers 

between 1540 and 1840. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKEB, LONDON. 

Third Edition, enlarged, 4<. Bd., 

READINGS In ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; 

Contidning choice Specimens of the Worlcs of the beet English MTriters, 
From Lord Dacoit to the Present Time. 

With Emats on the Pboobku of Ekolisu Litbbatvek. 



Fourth Edition, enUrfed, 4«. M., 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY ; 

A SeleetioB of the Livks of Emimknt Msir of all Natiohs. 



Fifth Edition, enlarged, U, 6d. 

READINGS IN POETRY; 

Selection from the Works of the best English Poets, from Spknsbb to 
the present times ; with Specimens of the American Poets ; 
Notice! of the Wiiters; an4 Explanatory Note*. 



Foolscap Octavo, 4§„ 

READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY ; 

Or, the Testimony of Natare to the Belog^ Perfections, and GoTernment 

of God. 



Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with many Engravings, Priee 6f .» 

READINGS IN SCIENCE ; 

Being Ihmillar EXPLANATIONS of some of the most interesting 
Appearamet and Principles in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



New Editions, enlarged, 10s. 64. each Volame, 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

HISTORY ; 

Politieal History, Geomaphieal Position, Soelal Stole, Wart and Conquesto 
of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 

HISTORY ; 

Rise and Progress of European Natio«s->Political Hiatory and Social Con* 

ditton— Colonies. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 



HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM, 

And the Principal Mohammedan Sects. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL. D. 

With Eugavings, &c. 6d. 
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SELECT BOOKS FOB FAMILIES. 

Five Volumes, at 6«.64. each, 

ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS 

By upward* of ONB HUNDRED and FIFTY DIVINES of the 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Foolaeap Svo., 6t. 6dL, 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY; 

From ita Promulgatwm to Ita Lefal BatablUhmebt is the Roman Empire. 
By W. G. TAYLOR, Li:«.D*, Trinity CoUegr, Dnblin. 

Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d . 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From the Aacension'^ofJfltns Christ to the CouTenionof Constantine. 

By the kte Profesaor BURTON. 



Foolscap Oetavo, 4r. 6dL> 

THE CIVIL HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 

From Joshua to Adrian ; with incidental Kotices of Manners and Customs, 

Geography and Antiquities. 
By the Rot.O. COCKAYNE, M.A.. of King's Coltoge^ London. 



Fourth Edition, is,, 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS ; 

Their MANNERS and CUSTOMS, TRIALS and SUFFERINGS. 
By the Rev. W. PRIDDEN. M.A. 

Four Volumes, with Portraits, New Edition, 4s. 6tf. eaeh.» 

LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS; 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A., Vicar of Hales Owen. 



Two Volumes, with Portraits, prlee ir.6dL each, 

LIVES OF ENGLISH SACRED POETS; 

With an IiTTiiomJOTOBt Skxtoh of Earlt Saobkb Poktbv and Pobtb. 
By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 



In Three Volumes, 0f. Bd. each, 

THE FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. GEORGE R. GLEIO, M.A. ; 
WITH A SERIES OF PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



PostSvo.. 7<.6a'., 

LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS ; 

Selected and illustrated, with Biographical Notices. 
By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. FABKEB, LONDON^ 

With numerous Illustration*. 9t» 

THE WORLD OF WATERS 

Or, RECREATIONS IN HYDROLOGY. 
By Miss R. M.ZORNLIN. 



With many Illustrations, is, Bd., 

RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

By Rev. LEWIS TOMLINSON, M.A. 



Second Edition, with Illustiations, is. Bd., 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. 

With a Diseourse on the Nature and Advantages of Oeoloxy. 
Also, with numerous Illustratfons, 6s., 

RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Or, THE EARTH AS IT IS. 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 



With numerous Illastrattons, 4s. 6d., 

RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. 

By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 
Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

With Illustrations, S«. $tL» gilt, 

WHAT IS A VOLTAIC BATTERY ? 

By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 



Second Edition, with Engravings, 2s. td,, 

MINERALS AND METALS ; 

Their Natural History and Uses; with Accounts of Mines and Miuing. 



Third Edition, Two Volumes, with Engravings, 7«., 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

Their Natnre, Habits, and Instincts. 
By the Right Rev. E. STANLEY. D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

With many Wood-Cuts, handsomely bound and gilt, Ss. 6d, each Volume, 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 
11. WILD ANIMALS. . 

IIL THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF AMERICA. 

By MARY ROBERTS. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 

CJuirorm wlthth« Bibls CretovmojA,'Jt. 6tf.» 

BIBLE MAPS. 

A Series of New and Accurate Map*, acconpanied by Explanatory Memoire, 
and forming a complete Hiftorieal and DeicnptiTe 
Scripture Geography. 

By WILLIAM HUGHES, P.R.O.S. 



New Edition, with a Set of Maps, 7«.. 

BIBLE NARRATIVE; 

Chronologically arranged, in the words of the authoriied Version, continued 

by an Historical Account of the Jewish Nation: and forming 

one Consecutive History ftom the Creation of the 

World to the Termination of the Jewish Polity. 

Dedieated, ly permi$ii&m, to tht Lard Bishop of fFhtchester 

By Mia R. M. ZORNLIN. 



Foolscap Octavo, Am, 6tf., 

BIBLE BIOGRAPHY; 

Or. Histories of the Lives and Condnct of the Principal Characters of the 
Old and New Testament By EDWARD FARR 



Sbcth Edition, Two Volumes, with Engravings, 5s. 6cf., 

CONVERSATIONS OP A FATHER WITH HIS 

CHILDREN. 



Third Edition, Two Volumes, with Engravings, 7«-» 

TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 



Third Edition, 3f . 6<l., 

FIRST SUNDAYS AT CHURCH ; 

Or, Familiar Conversations on the Morning and Evening Services. 
By the Rev. J. B. RIDDLE, M.A. 



New Edition, with many Cuts, St. M^ 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

Adapted to the Use of Young Persons of the present day. 
By Miss ZORNLIN. 



London: JOHN W. PARKER, Pubushbb, Wbst Strand. 



